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Educational Research 


Common Pre-Primer Words 
By JOSEPHINE H. MACLATCHY ann FRANCES WARDWELL 


which can conveniently be paraphrased for our purpose 

here to “learning to read by reading.” The beginner must 
have opportunity to exercise his small competence. This implies 
the advisability of reading books which use the words with 
which he is familiar and few he does not know. However, 
variety in books and in writers is as desirable for the learner 
in the first steps of reading as it is stimulating and necessary 
to the competent reader. Repetition of the simple text of a 
pre-primer or primer quickly confuses reading with memoriz- 
ing for the beginner. 

The educational slogan just paraphrased implies the impor- 
tance of interest, personal activity, and progress for the learner. 
These are all important attributes of beginning reading. For- 
tunately, the teacher can use the illustrations in the early books 
to build up a story which will give the meager, monotonous 
text of the pre-primer momentary glamor. The wise teacher 
will not hope to sustain the glamor through several repetitions 
of the text. She will seek a similar thrill for her pupils in 
another story. Interest in the pictured story and pleasure in 
getting on through the little book will better impress old words 
and new ones on the memories of the children than will the 
laborious repetition of a few pages. The careful teacher, then, 
will use several pre-primers instead of one or two. She will 
use several series of pre-primers also. She will be wise if she 
arranges these pre-primers in an overlapping series of difficulty. 

The easiest method of appraising the difficulty of a book 
is by an analysis of its vocabulary. In the earliest stages 
of reading, the unfamiliar words which the child meets in a 
single book must be kept the fewest possible if the subtle but 
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[ EDUCATION we hear much about “learning by doing,” 
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essential aspects of reading are not to be strangled by the pres- 
sure of drill on words. Every first-grade teacher is familiar 
with the child who confuses memorizing with reading. The 
teachers in the higher grades are all too familiar with the pupil 
who reads glibly but has no notion of the meaning which the 
context conveys to the competent reader. These two common 
forms of reading difficulty arise in part from too much drill on 
words as units in the reading process. 

Since this cause of reading difficulty may be active in the 
earliest steps in reading, a study of the words used in reading 
books prepared for the primary grades has been continued by 
one of the writers for several years. Instead of searching for 
words which individuals know at various stages in their reading, 
this study is concerned with the words which they will meet in 
their different textbooks. 

The books used in the early steps of reading should present 
an easily discernible proportion of familiar words if the learner’s 
progress is to be assured and his confidence in his own pro- 
ficiency is to be developed. To aid the teachers of beginning 
reading to arrange the books which they have available in an 
effective learning series is one purpose of this study of the 
vocabulary of primary reading books. 


ses pre-primers, some of the old ones and as many 
of those recently published as possible, have been analyzed. 
This large number has been used in order to include, if possible, 
the books now available in first grades. It would be absurd to 
expect any group of children to read all of them, or, indeed, 
to imagine that any school system would make all of them 
available. The number is large in order to compile evidence 
for a list of words which may reasonably be considered the first 
part of the vocabulary which textbook writers use. The second 
purpose has been to determine a group of words which are 
commonly used in primers and first readers. Familiarity with 
such a useful group of words will increase the learner’s con- 
fidence and embolden him to attempt to read new books with 
assurance. The third purpose has been to give the teacher an 
evaluating instrument by which to appraise the new words in 
a book. If the word appears in many books, then it should be 
an essential part of the learner’s vocabulary. If it is used in 
only one or two books, it can reasonably be learned temporarily. 
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A THE first part of this project, the words used in the 42 

pre-primers have been listed. The number of different 

words in each book has been determined. No count has been 
made of the number of times a word is repeated in a single 

book. The sum of the words used at least once in the 42 

pre-primers is 1,929. The number of different words is 289. 

No word is used by all the 42 pre-primers. The most common 

word is and, which is found in forty-one of them. 

In the word count the following rules were observed: 

1. Simple variations in the form of a word, such as adding s to form the 
plural of a noun, or adding s, ed, or img to a verb without changing 
the stem, were counted as one word. 

2. When the variations involved changes in the word, the variation was 
counted a new word. For example, digger, because the final g is 
doubled, is counted among the words used in 3 books, while dig is 
found in 24 books. Puppy is found in 7 books; puppies in one book. 

3. Words with a common stem which have discrete meanings, such as 
farm and farmer, are counted separately. 

4. Proper nouns are not counted. Hil appeared as a common and 

proper noun, but it was counted only as a common noun. 

Sound words such as bowwow, mew, and purr, were not counted. 


wm 


When the 289 words are grouped by the number of pre- 
primers in which each is used, four easily observed abrupt 
differences in the distribution of the number of words appear.* 
These can be inferred from examination of the following table: 


Number of Number 

Pre-Primers of Words 
One only ‘ecient ee 
Two, three, or four ‘ 84 
Five, six, or seven 33 
Eight to forty-one : 71 
Total number of words 289 


Sixty-four per cent of the words are used in four books or fewer. 
The sum of the words found in one, two, three, or four books is 
185. The words are distributed as follows: 


Number of Number 

Pre-Primers of Words 
GE achddetlemaheneaktawamaneeeea 101 
WE ‘cislnh cca wokndeweeeend cnes mies 36 
Three ... scabs diag a ewie Meee a 27 
Four eins gr ataharh 5S eainonenateretetecd ia 21 
Total in four pre-primers or fewer... 185 


This short table shows the wide difference between the number 


* The 104 words used in five or more pre-primers are classified in this way in List I. 
The 185 words used in four or fewer pre-primers are given in List IV. 


THE N 


In 5 Books 
am 
cap(s) 
chair(s) 
her 
pony 
thank 
under 
walk(s) 
who 
yes 


In 6 Books 
bed 
brown 
car(s) 
do 
dog(s) 
fun 
good-by 
into 
name 
saw 
store 
toy (s) 
was 


In 7 Books 
cake(s) 
fast(er) 
funny 
has 
help(s) 
home 
morning 
out 
puppy 


will 


In 8 Books 
boat (s) 
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In 8 Books [Cont.} 
stop 
went 


In 9 Books 
laugh(s) (ed) (ing) 
may 
on 


In 10 Books 
ball 
school 
where 


In 11 Books 
airplane(s) 
are 
did 
get(s) 


In 12 Books 
kitten 
make(s) 
oh 
they 
too 


In 13 Books 
blue 
ran 
three 
train 


In 15 Books 
away 
baby 
find (ing) 
have 
one 
she 


YUMBER OF PrE-PriIMERS IN Wuicu Eacu Worp Is Usep 


In 15 Books [Cont.] In 24 Books 


this 
two 


In 16 Books 
good 
house 
jump 
run(s) 
something 


In 17 Books 
he 
red 


In 18 Books 
my 


In 19 Books 
what 


In 20 Books 
at 
we 


In 21 Books 
down 
not 
ride 


In 22 Books 
for 
like(s) 
me 
up 
want(s) (ed) 
with 


In 23 Books 
it 


big 
in 
In 25 Books 


said 
you 


In 28 Books 
little 


In 29 Books 
can 
I 


In 30 Books 
father 
play(s) (ed) (ing) 


In 31 Books 
a 
here 


In 32 Books 
look(s) (ed) (ing) 
see(s) 


In 35 Books 
is 
mother 
In 36 Books 
come(s) 
to 


In 37 Books 


go(ing) 
the 


In 41 Books 
and 


of words used in one pre-primer and the number used in the 
three in which the words are next most numerous. The 104 
words used in five or more pre- -primers are classified by the 
number of books in which each appears in List I. When the 


words used in five, six, and seven pre-primers are counted, the 
figures are found to be 10, 13, and 10, respectively. No group 
of books from eight to forty-one uses as many as ten words in 
common. The four breaks in the number of words are then: 
words used in one book; words used in two, three, and four 
books; words used in five, six, and seven books; and words used 
in from eight to forty-one books. 
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LIST Il 
THE NuMBER OF PRIMERS IN WHICH EACH OF THE 
104 Pre-PRiMER Worps Is UsEp 


In 28 Books 


In 27 Books [Cont.] In 22 Books [Cont.] In 15 Books [Cont.] 


a went into baby 
and oh bed 
are In 26 Books something has 
at am yes train 
for away 
go he In 21 Books In 14 Books 
good me dog boat 
I one fun stop 
in out good-by walk 
is play help 
it ran may In 13 Books 
like up store 
little want In 20 Books 
look what run In 12 Books 
mother three fast 
not In 25 Books morning 
on did In 19 Books pony 
said find thank 
see house toy In 11 Books 
the red you under 
to saw 
will they In 18 Books In 10 Books 
with ride cake 

In 24 Books car 


In 27 Books father In 17 Books 
big home ball In 9 Books 
can laugh jump brown 
come two kitten name 
do who 
get In 23 Books In 8 Books 
have down In 16 Books chair 
here make funny 
my was her In 5 Books 
she where school cap 
this 
too In 22 Books In 15 Books In 4 Books 
we blue airplane puppy 


ee of the noticeable change in the distribution of the 
words starting with those used by five books, an arbitrary 
division was made. The 104 words used in five or more pre- 
primers were called pre-primer words. To determine the 
usefulness of these words, a similar classification was made of 
their use in the vocabularies of the 28 primers which belong 
to the textbook series in which the 42 pre-primers are found.” 
Twenty-three of the so-called “pre-primer words” are used 
in all 28 primers; 13 pre-primer words are used in 27 primers. 
All but five of the 104 pre- primer w ords—brown, name, chair, 
cap, and puppy—are used in 10 or more primers. The classi- 


“The primer vocabulary study is not yet completed. The count is accurate so far. 
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LIST III 


THe Worps UsEp 1n Four or FEWER PreE-PrimEers WHICH 


In 26 Books 
but 


In 25 Books 
all 
came 
now 


In 24 Books 
there 


In 23 Books 
no 


In 22 Books 
of 
then 
white 


In 21 Books 
girl 
had 
happy 


In 20 Books 
eat 


ARE Founp 1n TEN or More PRIMERS 


In 20 Books [Cont.] In 15 Books [Cont.] In 12 Books [Cont.] 


put 
some 


In 19 Books 
boy 
your 


In 18 Books 
call 
must 
rabbit 
time 


In 17 Books 
doll 
him 
us 


In 16 Books 
children 
cow 
man 


In 15 Books 
day 


farm 
his 
know 
our 
pig 
ready 
story 
yellow 


In 14 Books 
duck 
made 
pretty 
take 


In 13 Books 
milk 
over 
pet 
please 
surprise 
tree 


In 12 Books 
black 


cat 
green 
let 
work 


In 11 Books 


be 
box 
could 
door 
got 
hello 
open 
party 
say 


In 10 Books 


bird 
breakfast 
fly 

night 
talk 

took 
window 


fication given in List II shows the occurrence of the 104 pre- 
primer words in the 28 primers. 

A similar count was made to determine the frequency with 
which the 185 words found in four or fewer pre-primers 
were used in the 28 primers. The contrast was interesting. No 
word in this list was used in all or in 27 of the primers. Only 
67 of the 185 words were used in 10 or more primers. The 
classification of these 67 words is given in List III. These 
words tend to increase in number as the number of primers 
decreases, which is the opposite of the primer distribution of 
the 104 pre-primer words. 


s HAs been said, an arbitrary line was drawn between the 
words used in four pre-primers and five, and the 104 
words used in from five to forty-one pre-primers were called 
pre-primer words. It is possible, and in the opinion of some 
readers it may seem desirable, to draw the line between seven 
pre-primers and eight—the point where the fourth abrupt drop 
appears in the distribution of the words. There are 71 words 
which are used in eight or more pre-primers. 
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If such a line is drawn, the following 33 words found in 
five, six, or seven pre-primers will need to be taken from List II 
—the list which shows the occurrence in the primers of the 104 
pre-primer words: 


In 28 Books In 22 Books In 16 Books In 11 Books 
will into funny under 
yes her 
In 27 Books In 10 Books 
do In 21 Books In 15 Books cake 
dog bed car 
In 26 Books fun has 
am good-by In 9 Books 
out help In 14 Books brown 
walk name 
In 25 Books In 19 Books 
saw thank In 13 Books In 8 Books 
toy store chair 
In 24 Books 
home In 17 Books In 12 Books In 5 Books 
who fast cap 
In 23 Books morning 
was pony In 4 Books 
puppy 


When these 33 words are taken from List II, it is interest- 
ingly shortened, because the last eight entries in List II and in 
the list just given are identical. Thus the 71 pre-primer words 
found in eight or more pre-primers are used in thirteen or more 
primers. This shorter list may serve the first-grade teacher as 
a measure of the usefulness of the words in the books which her 
children are meeting. The words which can best be emphasized 
in drill should be those they will meet oftenest in their reading. 

To give the teacher a fair means of evaluating the usefulness 
of the words found in pre-primers, the words least often found 
are given in List IV. Here are the 185 words used in one, two, 
three, or four pre-primers. The 67 words in this list which are 
found in ten or more primers are given in List III. The twenty- 
seven words in List IV marked by a single star are used in only 
one primer; the three words marked with a double star have 
not been found in any of the 28 primers so far checked.° 

The frequency with which the pre-primer words are used in 
the primers shows their usefulness in first-grade reading. Ifa 
word is found in several pre-primers and appears again in sev- 
eral pee it is an important word to the beginner. Some 


* The writers have used these lists of words as a means of arranging the pre-primers 
in an overlapping series of vocabulary difficulty. A description of the techniques used, in 
thus classifying these pre-primers by the frequency with which the words each contains are 
found in other pre-primers, will be given in the December issue of this magazine. 
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LIST IV 


THE Pre-PrRimMeER Worps Founp 1n Four or FEWER Pre-PRIMERS 


In 2 Books 
book all 
bunny* bark(ed) 
calf bird(s) 
cat birthday 
children black 
day boy (s) 
dinner but 
doll came 
found city 
green door 
had eat 
his fall(s) 
let(’s) from 
man fruit 
no girl(s) 
now give 
pretty heard 
right hiding* 
say(s) him 
work honk 
yellow leaves 
must 
In 3 Books pet 
apple(s) please 
bigger ready 
daddy road 
farm shall 
farmer six* 
got some 
grandmother tree 
guess twins* 
hay us 
hide wagon 
hill wait(ed) 
made yard 
old year(s) 
party 
picture 


rabbit 


In 1 Book 
along 


read animal (s) 


sleep babies* 


story baggage* 
balloon(s) 


surprise 
table bang 
then be 
there beach 
time before 
which began 
white biggest 


In 1 Book [Cont.] 
box(es) 
breakfast 
brother 
busy 
call 
candle 
cannot* 
climb 
coat(s) 
conductor 
cookies 
could 
country* 
cow 
cracker* 
dance 
dear 
dining* 
does 
duck 
early* 
engine* 
engineer* 
fire 
five 
flew 
fly 
four 
game 
garden 
grandfather 
ground 
grow 
happy 
hello 
high* 
horse(s) 
kitty 
know 
learn* 
letter 
lost* 
market** 
milk 
near 
nest 
night 
oatmeal* 


of 


In 1 Book [Cont.] 
open 
our 
over 
parrot 
penny 
pie 
pig 
policeman* 
pullman* 
puppies 
put 
rain 
rainbow* 
sang 
sister 
skip 
sky* 
slides 
smell* 
snow 
squawk 
sun 
supper 
swim* 
take 
talk 
teacher 
throw(s) 
took 
trip* 
trunk* 
visit* 
wake 
wash(es) 
way 
whistled 
wrote 
your 
zoo** 


oe © 


ee Batt wa ae a ae) 


wn 


window block(s)** off 


words are essential to progress in first-grade reading; others 

need only to be learned temporarily for they will not appear 

often—perhaps they are not used in any other early book. 
[Continued on page 226| 
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How to Write to Be Understood 


By EDGAR DALE anv HILDA HAGER 


or the past four years, the Bureau of Educational Re- 

search has had a co-operative relationship with the 

National Tuberculosis Association. During that time, all 
of the educational materials intended for public use have gone 
through our hands for evaluation and revision. One of the 
outcomes has been the readability formula reported in the 
January 21, 1948 and February 17, 1948 issues of the Epuca- 
TIONAL ResEarcH Butuetin. During these four years, we 
have learned a good deal about how to prepare easily read, 
understandable health materials. These experiences have been 


| incorporated in a booklet to be published this year by the 


j 


| National Tuberculosis Association and titled “How to Write 


| Readable Health Materials.” In the following pages, we pre- 


4 


ers 
Car 


| sent excerpts from this pamphlet. 


We have found that seven techniques are necessary for 
readable writing. In discussing them, we will present examples 
of their use and will show how the techniques are interrelated; 
that is, how the use of each of them is dependent on the use of 
the other six. 

The most important question in expository writing is: What 
am I trying to tell whom? The writer must have his audience 
and his purpose clearly in mind. 


-o first technique, stated simply, is: “Define your audi- 
ence.” Before a writer sits down to prepare an article or a 
pamphlet, he must ask himself: “Who will read this material?” 
The writer must be wary of writing for the public. Instead, he 
should direct his writing toa public. Reading matter that would 
be suitable for young insurance agents with some college train- 
ing might not be effective with unskilled workers who quit high 
school at the end of the ninth grade. Whenever possible, the 
writer should use a rifle instead of a shotgun. 

We say, “whenever possible.” Sometimes, the writer can 
not spot his audience specifically. Often, the only distinction 
he can make is that between lay and professional audiences. 
Sometimes, there is neither time nor money to reproduce a 
pamphlet at several levels. What can the writer do then? 

The writer must then produce material at a level under- 
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standable to less able readers. Writing can be simple enough 
to be read with ease and understanding by a poor reader, and 
yet be interesting enough to hold the attention of a better reader. 

Every writer should keep in mind that he is writing for 
real people. He should not aim to reach a mythical average 
person. He might, perhaps, aim at reaching a harassed mother 
of three children who has only finished the eighth grade and 
does not have much time to read. Or he might try to reach a 
semi-skilled laborer who completed the sixth grade in a rural 
school and spends most of his spare time at the corner pool hall 
chatting with his cronies. 

To communicate with his various publics, the author must 
have a medium of exchange. He must have vocabularies and 
ideas in common with his audience, or else no communication of 
ideas will take place. He should write for his audience, and not 
for his colleague who is “looking over his shoulder” or for the 
expert who might find fault with some minor point. 

Too often, when the specialist writes, he documents rather 
than communicates. He is a recorder rather than a reporter. 
He fears that his colleagues will think him unscholarly if he 
does not write in approved academic fashion. The physician, 


for example, is accustomed to writing for other physicians, 
rather than for the layman who needs the information. 


HE second technique, put briefly, is, “Define your purpose.” 

The writer first asks himself, “Who will read this mate- 
rial?”? Next he must answer, “What is its purpose? Just what 
am I trying to communicate?” If the writer is not clear about 
what he is trying to say and why, his manuscript is likely to be 
less readable and appealing than it ought to be. 

Are we trying to induce people to have an X ray? Or is our 
purpose to explain the why of the X ray which they have just 
had taken? Do we want to tell people how the tuberculosis 
germ might affect them? Or do we want to tell them just how 
to guard against the germ? Perhaps we are trying to get people 
to go to their local TB clinic. Maybe we want them to give 
financial support to these TB clinics. 

The purpose is all-important in deciding on the form of 
writing. A story may be more effective where the purpose of 
the pamphlet is to arouse interest or to influence an attitude— 
where the writer wants to stir the reader emotionally. On the 
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other hand, a clear presentation of the important facts about 
tuberculosis might succeed better where the purpose is to 
enlighten an already interested or concerned reader. 

If we expect the reader to take action as a result of what 
he has read, we must take special care not only to make the 
material emotionally appealing but also to show clearly the 
specific steps to action. The reader should be able to discover 
what to do, why it must be done, and how to do it. 

Purpose is also important in deciding whether to use a four- 
page leaflet, a single-page chart, or a two-color pamphlet. Will 
the publication be read once and then thrown away, or is the 
reader expected to keep it for reference? Where is it to be used 
—in TB clinics, in hospitals, in factories, or department stores? 

The first two techniques are preparatory. Defining the 
audience (the who) and defining purpose (the what and why) 
determine the nature and the level of the writing. The next 
five techniques are those used in actual writing. 


HE third suggestion is, “Make sure that the logic of the 

material is clear.” This is perhaps the most important of 
the remaining five techniques. A simple and easy flow of re- 
lated ideas, with good transitions, is essential to easy reading. 
Each part of an article, or a book, must follow logically from 
each preceding part. 

Every short publication—leaflet, booklet, pamphlet, or ar- 
ticle—should cover only one phase of a major technical problem 
like tuberculosis. It should be built around one central idea, 
like the TB germ, or X ray, or tuberculosis and climate, or how 
the source of infection is traced. Then this central idea should 
be developed with only as much information as is strictly 
relevant to it. 

The writer must not jump around from idea to idea. Well- 
organized arrangement and flow of ideas in any unit is inherent 
in logical writing. A neat meshing of ideas is necessary to make 
material easily grasped. 

Do not flea-hop from one concept to another. Study the 
number of different ideas you are trying to present. Make 
certain there are not more than can be readily absorbed. Then 
make sure that the ideas you do include are closely related and 
developed in an orderly fashion. It may help to outline before 
starting to write. 
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A second caution to the writer is not to telescope or crowd 
ideas. True, each idea must be presented in relation to other 
ideas; but each idea must be adequately developed. Authors 
often try to cover too much information in too small a unit. 
They squeeze many ideas into a relatively small space, and thus 
leave out concrete explanatory material which is vital to the 
reader’s understanding. 

We know that “idea density” adds to the difficulty of a 
passage. That is, the greater the number of different ideas in 
a passage, the harder the passage is to read and to digest. So 
the writer who tries to do too much causes confusion. Instead 
of presenting, say, three key ideas and amplifying them with 
example and illustration, he presents six and gives only half as 
much explanation as is really necessary. The less able reader 
then loses all six points and the better reader is left unsatisfied. 

The average writer of health material sometimes overesti- 
mates the capacity of the average reader to absorb new ideas. 
When we try to convey too much in a single publication, we end 
up by conveying too little. 

Do not pack your paragraphs with too many different ideas. 

Do not use fine distinctions when they are not needed. 
Writers often spend time quibbling about technical niceties 
which have no real meaning for the reader. Fine differentia- 
tions, necessary for scientific and expert writing, may often 
confuse the inexpert reader and are better avoided. 

Never go into any more exactitude than the occasion calls 
for, is, in substance, the way Aristotle put it. Be as precise as is 
necessary, but not more so. 


HE fourth technique, stated briefly, is, “Break up your 

material into digestible parts.”? We have said that logic is 
perhaps the most important of the five techniques. However, 
the most perfect logic will be lost if it is not presented in easily 
grasped units, and, conversely, digestible small units will be 
ineffective if the ideas in them are not logically presented. 

A unit of writing must be small enough and clearly enough 
defined to be easily absorbed by the reader. The comic strip is 
easy to read, not only because it is pictorial and because it uses 
easy words, but also because the story is broken up into small 
segments. There are many ways of breaking up written mate- 
rial. Several of these, each with a description, are: 
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1. Avoid using long, complex sentences. Analysis has shown that 
long sentences, made complex by dependent clauses and prepositional 
phrases, add to reading difficulty. Try to keep the average sentence 
length around twenty words. However, a series of artificially short, 
choppy sentences can also be undesirable. Do not hesitate to use a long 
sentence if it is clear and easily understood. 

2. Use short paragraphs. This does not mean that an article or a 
pamphlet should be chopped up arbitrarily into four- or five-line para- 
graphs. Each paragraph should, however, be a small complete unit. 
The interdependence with logic is evident here. 

3. Use enumeration. Enumerating points by use of 1, 2, 3, or first, 
second, third, or a contrasting type face helps to make important infor- 
mation stand out and helps the reader remember it better. 

4. Use subheads. Subheads often help to shift the reader’s attention 
and break monotony. They can also make information more dramatic. 

5. Emphasize key points by italics, bold-face type, or other visual 
devices. 

6. Use question-and-answer methods. Sometimes a whole article or 
a pamphlet might be set up in this way. Sometimes a question may be 
used as an introduction. The writer should answer the explicit or 
implicit questions of the reader, or should raise questions the reader will 
want to have answered. 


HE fifth suggestion to the writer is, “Keep vocabulary as 

familiar as possible.” Writing logically and in small con- 
cise units does much to promote ease of reading. Vocabulary is 
another important factor. Many studies on readability have 
shown that vocabulary load strongly influences the general dif- 
ficulty of written material. Here again, the interrelation of the 
techniques is apparent. Good logic and small units will not 
help the reader if he does not understand the words used. 

Language, then, is a special problem for the writer of tech- 
nical material. In addition to choice of-general vocabulary, he 
has to find the most effective way of presenting technical con- 
cepts. These concepts are often quite complicated, and always 
require the use of technical language. How, then, is the writer 
of technical material to make his vocabulary familiar? 

Only a few important technical terms are necessary in a 
short publication, and technical language should be kept down 
to these essential terms. But all necessary terms should really 
be put across by build-up, explanation, repetition, emphasis. 
Unimportant technical terms should be avoided. 

The good writer will need some idea of the prospective 
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reader’s familiarity with technical terms. For example, bacillus 
is an unfamiliar word to the average reader, but germ is familiar. 
The term arrested TB is unfamiliar. If it has to be used, it 
must be thoroughly explained. Pulmonary TB is unfamiliar, 
but 7B of the lung will be well known. 

The word sputum is widely used in literature on tubercu- 
losis. But it is unfamiliar to a majority of both junior-high 
and senior-high school students. Sputwm must therefore be ex- 
plained. We found that the word sanatorium is a fairly well- 
known word, but the plural form samnatoria is unfamiliar. It 
would probably be better to use sanatoriums for the plural.* 

After eliminating all unnecessary technical terms, how do 
we present those few which are important? First, they can be 
defined as in the following example: 


The heart is a hollow muscle, about the size of your closed hand, or 
fist. It is located in the left side of the chest and is protected from injury 
by the ribs and the breastbone. When the heart contracts, it sends blood 
out into the blood vessels with force enough to carry it on its journey 
through the body.” 


Also, the lay reader will not object to glossaries or footnotes 
defining technical terms. In this way we can provide oppor- 
tunities for the abler reader to extend his scientific vocabulary 
yet not put unnecessary hurdles in the path of the less able 
reader. Remember, too, that “the use of medical terminology 
which cannot be understood by the patient only increases fear 
and insecurity.’ 

It is not always necessary in the body of the text to define 
all technical terms explicitly. A rich context may expose the 
meaning, as in the paragraph below, which is taken from the 
same source as the excerpt just given: 

The heart and blood vessels remind us in a number of ways of a city 
water supply system. In a city water system, great pumps force the 
water out into large pipes or mains. These large pipes soon begin to 
branch and divide so that the water can be distributed to different parts 
of the city. Smaller and smaller pipes are used for these branches, until 
the one that enters our house is many times smaller than the large ones 
that receive the water from the pumps. 

*The complete pamphlet, “How to Write Readable Health Materials,” contains a 
list of 378 frequently used health terms with their approximate familiarity among average 
“a William E.; Chambers, Raymond L.; and Maroney, Frederick W. The 
Body and Health. Chicago: Lyons and Carnahan, 1941. pp. 154-55. 


* United States Public Health Service. Public Health Reports. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Government Printing Office, July 2, 1948. p. 886. 
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New technical terms should be carefully introduced by put- 
ting them into a context of familiar ideas. They should be used 
often in a variety of different contexts. The reader may then 
comprehend without having to stop, look, and think. For 
example, the word immunization was first introduced in the 
National Tuberculosis Association pamphlet Your Baby thus: 

Your baby needs proper food, cleanliness and loving care, but he 
must also have special protection against disease. You can do much to 
save your child from diseases he can get from other people. First, do 
everything you can to keep dangerous germs away from him. Second, 
have the doctor immunize him (give him “shots”) against every disease 
for which there is this kind of protection. 


Then on the next page: 

Your physician can give almost complete protection against some of 
the diseases that babies and small children can get from other people. He 
does this by giving “shots” or vaccinations. This is called immunization. 
Against some other diseases, immunization will at least lessen the severity 
of an attack should one occur. 

Against still others—such as tuberculosis—for which there is no 
proved method of immunization, the best protection is to keep away 
from people spreading the germs. 

What about non-technical words like dubious, irrelevant, 
complacent, utilization, fatigued? Unfamiliar and troublesome 
non-technical terms should be omitted when possible. A tech- 
nical idea or generalization is hard enough to grasp without also 
including hard non-technical words to confuse the reader. 

It is better to say use instead of utilization, tired instead of 
fatigued, was informed or was told instead of was made cogni- 
zant of the fact, unrelated instead of irrelevant. 

We have explained why it is necessary to define the audi- 
ence, to define the purpose of the material, to write logically, 
to break up material into small, quickly grasped units, and to use 
language that everybody can understand. But the reader must 
not only understand the material, he must also remember it. 


‘a leads to the sixth technique, which is stated thus: Sum- 
marize and repeat at appropriate points throughout the 
material. The best psychological evidence shows that thoughtful 
reviewing of material helps to improve learning. A skillfully 
written summary at the end of a paragraph or a section of an 
article will help to clinch important ideas. There are several 
ways of summarizing: 
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. You can sum up the principal thought in a concise statement. Note 
that the summary statement in the following excerpt is underlined: 


If you don’t take care of tuberculosis, it will get worse. If you “let 


it go,” hoping for the best, the best will not happen. Without a doctor’s 
care and help you may die. 


BUT, if the disease is found early you can start to have it treated 
right away. Tuberculosis can be stopped completely if it is found and 
treated in time. 


. You can enumerate the main points previously presented. An ex- 
ample of this is the summary used in the National Tuberculosis 
pamphlet X-Ray: 

Your Chest X-Ray Brings You Good News .. . 
If it shows you have a healthy chest, that is GOOD NEWS! 
If it shows you have already fought a round with tuberculosis germs and 


have won, that is GOOD NEWS! 


If it shows you have TB in the early stage, before you have begun to feel 
sick, that is GOOD NEWS, TOO! 


Why? Because your chances for curing tuberculosis are excellent if it is 
found early, if you start treatment at once, and if you stay with it till you 
are well. 

. You can point up the central idea by a cartoon, a picture, or a chart, 
with perhaps a line or two of description. 

. You can emphasize a point by repeating the information in familiar 
descriptive terms. For instance, if you have been explaining that TB 
is caused by a germ and cannot be inherited, to drive the point home 
you might say: 


So, you can’t izherit tuberculosis. You can inherit the shape of your nose 
from your mother or father. You can inherit baldness or color blindness 
or curly hair from your grandparents or your parents. But you can’t 


inherit TB. 


HE seventh technique is, “Personalize your approach.” 
Probably the main question the reader asks himself about 
informational material is: What has all this got to do with me? 
He should get his answer quickly. He must feel that this infor- 
mation ties in with his own needs and his own problems. 
Every manuscript should be written with this idea in mind. 
If tuberculosis is the problem, the manuscript should indicate 
that tuberculosis can affect him. The material must make the 
reader wonder about his health without scaring him. It must 
make him realize that it is time to find out more about himself 
and take better care of his health. 
This means that we must “personalize” our approach. We 
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must address the reader directly, as if we were talking to him 
informally. Use anecdotes and examples. Use the tone of a 
personal letter rather than that of a technical paper. Real per- 
sons, not vague abstractions, get tuberculosis and die from it. 
We must not be afraid to say J or you or we. Writing should 
be warm and friendly. 

One of the most effective ways to do this is to use personal- 
ized illustrations. Here is a true story which appeared in the 
Washington Court House, Ohio, Record Herald. 


Yes, John got over his cough. It bothered him for two years—but 
it’s all right now. 

John—that isn’t his real name, but his story is true—had a cigaret 
hack. It was only a cigaret hack, nothing serious. 

“Tl get over it,” he told his family and friends. 

Fayette County health workers heard of John. They told him he 
might have tuberculosis. He scoffed at them, too. 

“Tt isn’t serious,” he said. 

John continued working. Last summer he got a job—a pretty good 
one—in a place where he had to handle food. 

He still had that cough. It got worse. 

His relatives thought he should visit a doctor. He refused. So they 
told the Board of Health. 

The nurses talked to John. They persuaded him to have an X-ray 
picture taken. It wouldn’t cost anything—it would be all paid for with 
money from Christmas seal sales. 

John didn’t want to, but he finally agreed. The picture was taken, 
and it didn’t hurt a bit. 

The negative was sent away for examination. The answer con- 
firmed what health workers feared: 

“John has tuberculosis. He should go to a sanatorium.” 

The findings were sent to Mt. Logan Sanatorium. They, too, 
agreed that John needed hospitalization. 

So John went to Mt. Logan in an ambulance. When John arrived 
at the sanatorium they prepared to examine him. 

But they didn’t have time. John had gotten over the “smoker’s 
hack.” 

Only 15 minutes after he arrived, John died. He died of tuberculosis. 


Personalization is especially important where the reader 
must be moved to action. Free use of examples and illustra- 
tions, of personal pronouns and familiar words, also helps make 
information more personal and concrete, thus more stirring and 
retainable. The best teaching ever done was by parables. 
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Personalization also depends on some of the other writing 
techniques we have discussed. For example, an abundance of 
unfamiliar terms is bound to make writing stiff—formal and 
impersonal. The use of long complex sentences may also make 
for formality and stiffness. 


a use of these seven techniques will help make read- 
ing materials more attractive to prospective readers. In 
addition, there are general printing techniques that will entice 
the reader—catchy layout, color, pictorial devices, type, and 
spacing. 

Pleasing visual design and proper use of color on the cover 
of a publication help to attract the reader. A simple sketch, a 
photograph of a baby, or an unusual arrangement of the title 
can be effective. Then, once inside, the reader’s attention may 
be caught further by an interesting arrangement of the mate- 
rial, by cartoons and illustrations, by type that is easy on his 
eyes. Here, too, color can be of help if it is used carefully. 

Then we must provide enough “breathing space” for our 
words. Plenty of white space between words and lines makes 
a selection look easy. The reader will thus be less likely to be 
scared off, and more likely to feel that he can master the 
material. 

These matters are usually handled by the sponsors and the 
printers. However, the writer does well to remember that 
crowding of material, poor typography, and other mechanical 
faults can render ineffective the best writing in the world. 

A question which frequently arises in regard to health 
materials is the best length for a pamphlet or an article. This 
cannot be easily answered, but it is probably true that we over- 
estimate what we can get the average man to read. Our pam- 
phlets are more often too long than too short. 

Someone has said that the length of an article or pamphlet 
should be governed by the same principles as the length of a 
woman’s skirt. Long enough to cover the subject and short 
enough to keep up interest. The story of a boy who wanted an 
interesting book to read is pertinent here. The librarian gave 
him a big book on the life of the penguins. When he returned 
it he said that he did not like it very much. He said: “It told 
me more about penguins than I wanted to know about them.” 
We must be careful not to tell the reader more about a subject 


than he wants to know about It. [Vol. XXVII, No. 8] 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





Seventy-Five Years Young 
H1O0 State University is now celebrating its seventy- 
fifth anniversary. On September 17, 1873, the Ohio 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, which had been 
established by the Ohio General Assembly in 1870 under the 
Morrill Act, opened its doors to students. On that day, seven- 
teen young men and women presented themselves as candidates 
for admission; others came the following day, and still more at 
the opening of the second term in January, 1874. The total 
enrollment for the year was about fifty. In 1878 the name of 
the institution was changed to The Ohio State University. 

During the seventy-five years that have elapsed since its 
opening, the University has come a long way. It now has an 
enrollment of almost 24,000 and a faculty of some 1,400, not 
counting assistants. It comprises a graduate school, ten colleges, 
eight schools, and more than eighty departments of instruction. 
The university libraries include the Main Library, fourteen 
branch libraries, and numerous departmental collections. The 
University numbers among its divisions a graduate center at 
Wright Field, a number of research and service bureaus, 
Starling-Loving Hospital, the University School, and many 
other specialized agencies. ~ 

Nor has the growth in size and complexity been at the 
expense of quality. The character of the University’s work is 
attested by its membership in the Association of American Uni- 
versities and the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, and by the accreditation of its various 
schools and departments by appropriate national agencies. Its 
roll of teacher-scholars, past and present, includes the names 
of many distinguished men. It has made, and is making, far- 
reaching contributions to the welfare of the people of the state 
and nation. 

The celebration of the anniversary began October 14-15 
with campus-wide observance, and will continue throughout the 
academic year with lectures, conferences, conventions, and so on, 
sponsored by various divisions of the University. If we can 
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judge from what has already taken place, those participating in 
the celebration will look with pride and felicitation at past 
achievements but will give chief attention to the future. The 
University, like any normal youngster, is looking forward; it 
is seeking ways to improve its service to its constituency. 

One of the important divisions of the University is the 
College of Education. Since its establishment in 1907, it has 
educated thousands of teachers for the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of the state. Its faculty members, through their 
research activities, have made many important contributions to 
the professional literature. Through surveys, studies, consulta- 
tions, publications, and other means, the College has rendered 
important services in public education and related fields. The 
departments of the College, as constituents of the Graduate 
School, have trained many persons for college-teaching posi- 
tions and other places of educational leadership. The College 
can safely claim to have been a major influence in shaping the 
educational theory and practice of the twentieth century. 

While the College is only forty-one years young, it will 
participate in the anniversary celebration through an educa- 
tional conference next spring. Plans for this are not yet com- 
plete; they will be announced in more detail in a later issue of 
the BuLLETIN. 


Longer Pre-Service Education 


VERY once in a while, some individual or group proposes 
k that five years of college preparation be required for 
regular certification for teaching in the public schools. 

The argument advanced in favor of the proposal is simple. 
Teachers leave college inadequately prepared with respect to 
their general education, command of the subject-matter fields 
in which they have specialized, understanding of the needs of 
young people, and so on. Hence, we should provide a longer 
period of training to ensure a more adequate preparation. Those 
who advance this argument usually admit that in times of 
severe teacher shortage, we have to make some concessions in 
order to keep the schools open, but they contend that our long- 
range planning should look toward the five-year requirement. 
No one would claim that the average beginning teacher is 
fully prepared for the complex and difficult job he faces. But 
it does not follow that adding a fifth year to the required course 
of training would be the most effective means of supplying the 
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lack. The argument of the proponents of the five-year require- 
ment ignores a number of important considerations. 

In the first place, we do not use nearly so well as we should 
the four years that high-school teachers and some elementary- 
school teachers now spend in pre-service education. Teacher- 
education programs, by and large, are still characterized by 
requirements and curriculums that reflect the interests of 
academic college teachers, the ambitions of departments, the 
ideas of armchair theorists, and the exigencies of academic book- 
keeping, rather than the needs of the persons who are going 
to teach the boys and girls of the nation. Our first obligation is 
to re-examine our teacher-education programs in order to find 
ways of using better the student’s time that we now control. 
Among the changes that we almost certainly need to make is to 
provide students with more practical experience in dealing with 
young persons and adults and more help in integrating the 
knowledge they acquire in their academic and professional 
courses. 

In the second place, the function of the pre-service program 
is not to give complete preparation for teaching. A young 
person just out of college, no matter how good his native intel- 
ligence and his college preparation, has a lot to learn about the 
business of teaching. Indeed, if he is the kind of person that 
should be recruited for the teaching profession, he will never 
regard his preparation as complete: it will continue as long as 
he is in the profession, through advanced study, travel, reading, 
community experience, and so on. 

In the third place, experience indicates that in-service train- 
ing is, hour for hour and dollar for dollar, much more effective 
than pre-service training. Persons of college age simply do not 
have the maturity and experience to grapple successfully with 
many of the complex problems that education faces. College 
programs for prospective teachers are being gradually improved 
through providing more practical experience in school and com- 
munity work. This is all to the good, but such experience is not 
an adequate substitute for that secured on a full-time job where 
one is éarning his own living and has to make good or get out. 
And, of course, this in-college experience does not provide the 
maturity that comes with increased age and that is so important 
as a basis for advanced professional study. 

What we need most, then, is better pre-service preparation 

[Continued on page 225] 





CPR READINGS *85 


BENJAMIN, Harotp. Under Their Own Command. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1947. viili-+88 pp. (Kappa Delta Pi Lecture Series). 

Those who despair for humanity, those who fear the future, those who 
distrust the integrity of the common man will find in this book a palatable 
antidote for their social insecurities. The author, one of America’s foremost 
educators, believes in “the people of the world” and in their ability to achieve 
peace and happiness as they increasingly provide more and better education 
“under their own command.” 

Human beings profess to hate war, yet only in war have they been willing 
to mobilize completely their resources, human and material, in co-operative 
effort. These same human beings profess a profound love for education but, 
as the author points out, they have never been willing to “shoot the works,” 
as they do in war, to develop an educational program which would eliminate 
the need for war. 

Mr. Benjamin suggests that the worth of a people’s education may be 
judged by the needs served, the desires enunciated, the attempts made, and 
the results obtained. His formula for appraising the educational character of 
a people requires four measurements: the extent of insight; the intensity of 
drive; the degree of efficiency; and the caliber of significance. It is in the 
relationship between needs and results that “the whole meaning” of education 
is discovered. 

In Unesco the author sees an instrument for the promotion of peace and 
security throughout the world. He advocates the preservation of national 
loyalties as a basis for world co-operation, the development of a common 
language, the establishment of a world university, and a continued interchange 
of ideas as means to this end. He calls upon teachers of the world to assume 
the responsibility of helping the people to discover their common educational 


needs and to achieve their educational desires. tinecae §. Gwe 
AINDLEY J. UES 


Warren, Cari. Radio News Writing and Editing. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1947. xix-+-439 pp. 

This book has unusual value because the author writes from the personal 
experience of a newspaperman on both small-town and metropolitan dailies. 
He knows what he is talking about and he knows how to say it. His compe- 
tence as a working newspaperman is reflected in every paragraph—in the 
manner in which his thirty-two chapters are organized, with profuse illustra- 
tions and graphs; in the way a mass of semi-technical matter is presented 
clearly and interestingly. 

Warren underlines the fact that actually a radio newscaster mortars up 
the same set of facts in presenting a news story as does the newspaper reporter. 
He explains how the radio newscasters can make the most of radio’s advan- 
tages: its more leisurely approach, its less compressed style, and its license for 
repetition. He dispels the notion that good style in radio news writing is 
easy to acquire. Practice, patience, and perseverance are his prescription. 
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In dealing with “topics with emotional appeal,” the human-interest story 
area to the newspaperman, he lists as story situations with the greatest potential 
appeal: children, animals (pets), humor, pathos, romance, and oddity. Most 
recent studies reverse his first two categories in order of appeal to the average 
reader-listener and also place the get-rick-quick situation high on the list. 

The volume should prove to be what its author intended: “a guide and 
manual to proficiency in one—and only one—activity,” a purpose which is 
set forth in the title. O. Joz Oxson 


Ryan, Mitprep GrRaAvEs, AND Puituips, VELMA. Clothes for You. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1947. viii-+546 pages. 

Part I suggests methods of self-analysis by students which are more helpful 
than those in most textbooks. The discussions of line, space, and texture which 
follow, include studies of principles as well as applications of them. The 
chapter on color uses the Munsell system without too much technical detail. 
These basic discussions are followed by detailed helps and practical suggestions 
for planning effective wardrobes. A brief review of costume history shows 
the historic sources of current fashions. 

Part II offers individual and broad economic viewpoints in providing 
students with an excellent background for the study of wardrobe inventories, 
budgets, expenditures, and accounts. Other fine background material is that 
for the study of consumer buying. 

Part III verifies the authors’ statement that “no attempt has been made 
to write a complete book on construction” (page v). Some sections are full 
of detail but others are uneven in degree of detail. 

Two appendixes offer help on wardrobes for various age groups and for 
an employed woman. Bibliographies are well chosen and the index is effective. 
The numerous illustrations are excellent in themselves and as supplements to 
the text. This is recommended as a textbook for college courses in clothing 
selection for its personal approach, its style, and its many broad viewpoints. All 
these should inspire the student to positive action in wardrobe planning and 
wise use of consumer markets. 

Mildred Graves Ryan is well known for her book, Your Clothes and 
Personality, which was written on the secondary-school level. 

Frances Mauck 


McCuivurge, Wituiam Pau. The Effect of Population Sparsity on School 
Cost. New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1947. xii-+-64 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, No. 929) 

This study is an attempt to develop a single correction factor for use 
within a single state in determining the relationship of sparsity of population 
to school costs. Earlier studies have developed separate correction factors for 
small school size and for transportation. On a state-wide basis, a single cor- 
rection factor using farm land per rural youth has been developed by Mort 
for interstate comparisons. 

Using data from the West Virginia survey, the author tested the Mort 
formula on county units. He also analyzed a technique based on miles of high- 
way per rural child in average daily attendance. He found both to be accu- 
rate enough for use but went on to develop a third technique. 

The third method, which is the specific contribution of the investigator, 
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develops a single sparsity correction factor using average daily attendance of 
rural pupils, the number of population centers in the county, and the land 
area of the county in square miles. Unfortunately, the author fails to follow 
his analytical discussion by a clear statement of his final formula, and the 
reader is put to an unnecessary search to isolate this most essential information, 

As the author points out, a single correction factor of the type developed 
has value in the formulation of state-aid laws and in the making of cost 


comparisons. 
P Joun H. Herrick 


SumpTion, MERLE R., anp BEEM, Harian D. A Guide to School Reorgan- 
ization in Illinois. Urbana, Illinois: University of Illinois, 1947. (Bureau 
of Educational Research, College of Education, Circular 59). 52 pp. 

Illinois, with its almost twelve thousand school districts, is seeking to 
achieve a more efficient school organization under the impetus of a 1945 act 
of the state legislature. County survey committees have been established and 
are at work in most of the counties of the state trying to devise ways of sim- 
plifying and improving the pattern of district organization within the counties. 

This pamphlet is designed to assist these survey committees and others in 
making sound judgments regarding school organization. The authors under- 
take quite successfully “to clarify the problem, show what other states are 
doing, point out what educational research has to contribute, and finally set 
up a list of criteria as guideposts to effective reorganization” (page 5). 

The authors consider the problem first of all in respect to the nature and 
quality of the educational services to be provided. Criteria for district organ- 
izations are discussed in relation to such topics as curriculum, guidance services, 
health services, and supervision of instruction. Attention is given also to the 
economies which may be achieved by reorganization, The neighborhood is 
accepted as a proper attendance area for an elementary school and the com- 
munity for a high school. However, the authors warn against the danger of 
underestimating the size of these sociological units. 

The summary of criteria for administrative units and attendance areas 
in the final chapter lacks some of the force and conviction of the criteria 
implied in earlier parts of the pamphlet. The volume as a whole -offers a 
sound and well-documented basis for approaching the problem of organization 


in any school district. — 


Corte, Grace L. Group Experience and Democratic Values. New York: 
Woman’s Press, 1947. 185 pp. 
In this small book is presented a thought-provoking collection of papers 
that find their common core of meaning in the thought that social group work 
must take its bearings from a dynamic concept of democratic values which 
must be put into action in the collective life of our times. To clarify her 
purposes, the writer divides these papers into three groups. The first three 
papers present her point of view concerning democratic leadership in group 
work from three approaches: the leadership of an organization as a whole, the 
role of the president of a group in democratic leadership, and the executive 
director’s contribution in leadership to the group which he serves. In Part II 
the writer discusses group work in recreation-education agencies, with sug- 
gested guidelines to democratic action in the functioning of the social settle- 
ment and its program of activities. Part III succinctly summarizes this writer’s 
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thinking on the topic of “social work as social action.” Here she clearly states 
her belief that social work must relate itself intimately to prevalent social 
conditions. She states emphatically that social workers must not regard them- 
selves as merely administrative functionaries; they must so orient themselves 
to their larger social responsibility that “social statesmanship” is achieved. 

The book is clearly and concisely written. The lucid simplicity and 
directness of the author’s style add both to the pointedness of her concerns 
and the feeling tone which she creates. This book can aid educators and social 
workers to see more clearly some of the chief areas of their mutual concern. 
The writer says it this way: 

As group work has itself become defined during the last twenty years, a common core 
of fundamental beliefs about individuals and the values inherent in group relations has 
slowly crystallized. It is not possible or necessary to elaborate those fully here, but an 
examination of both practice and literature reveals them. They are concerned with the 
value of a creative use of the individual’s powers, the development of a socialization of 


Dp 


personality through increasingly mutual relationships, a capacity for creating and accepting 
collective authority in pursuit of common purposes. They focus around the insistence that 
each individual must be understood and treated as an end in himself, and a realization 
that group programs exist for individual satisfaction and growth. Undefined as this 
philosophy still is, it is by now clearly discernible in practice and sufficiently focused to be 
taught to newcomers in the profession. This central core of value is, as indicated above, 
similar in many respects to governing values of social case work and, to a large extent, to 
those of progressive education, as well. It has its roots in the deeper and more pervasive 


values we call democratic (pages 167-68). I B J 
4sELAND DB. JACOBS 


Hotsrookx, Donaip. Civilian Mission. Boston: Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
1947. 58 pp. 

Fatherly advice of the common-sense variety is offered in this brief book 
to veterans and other young men who seek business careers. The author 
assumes that above all “most young men . . . want to make money, a lot of 
money ... ” (page 12). This hypothesis is justified on the grounds that 
the “instinct to accumulate is as normal and almost as deep as that for life or 
sex” (page 12ff.). Sketchy and at times superficial treatment is given to eight 
topics in an effort to help young men choose business careers which make 
possible the attainment of the goal stated. 

An evaluation chart and a bibliography consisting of four references com- 


poets the book. Linptey J. STILEs 


Gorpon, Cyrus H. Lands of the Cross and Crescent. Ventnor, New Jersey: 
Ventnor Publishers, Inc., 1948. 267 pp. 

The East (Far and Middle) is the land of contradictions. The newest 
and the oldest exist side by side. This fact is so baffling that it keeps the visitor 
in an unrelieved state of confusion. The East and the West are different 
because the East has not yet reached an emancipation from prescientific con- 
cepts and institutions comparable with that of the West. The Orient appears 
to be the victim of its remote past. Absence of democratic methods, I believe, 
is the greatest single element of its “backwardness.” The peculiar trait of the 
Orient to which I invite attention is that its people have been occupied for the 
most part of their history in subduing one another. The present supremacy of 
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the West, on the other hand, is based on the method of subduing nature to 
human needs, which the West has been practicing some three hundred years, 
Mr. Gordon, who has long been interested in the Middle East and is 
thoroughly acquainted with its history, seems not to take these matters into 
serious consideration. Nevertheless, to those who are interested in a succinct 
descriptive treatment of some aspects of the social life of the masses in the 
Middle East, this book should prove of great value. The author entertains 
many excellent points of view. For example, he justly says: “. . . Westerners 
often confuse ‘Arabs’ with ‘Muslims.’ ... Arabians are Arabs but most 
Arabs are not Arabians. . . . Most Arabs are Muslims but most Muslims are 
not Arabs” (pages 5, 6). Part 1 of the book, to which I am confining this 
review, may be described as an eclectic treatment of life in the Middle East. It 
seems to me, however, that it would not be premature to say that there is a 
marked disproportion between the breadth of some of the author’s generaliza- 
tions and the narrowness of the data upon which they rest. For instance, if 
there is insight in his saying “Abdu-l-Aziz is unquestionably the right king for 
Arabia . . .” (page 16), there is not, in my judgment, absolute accuracy. I 
quote again from him: 
Abdu-l-Aziz knows his subjects, and how to handle them. . . . Thieves were apprehended 
and had a hand chopped off for first offenses. . . . The Arabians now do not dare touch 
articles lost or left by the wayside. Thanks to the King, there is more law and order in 
Arabia than in many a nation of America and Europe (page 14). 


If I were asked to point out the mistake in the quotation just given, I 
should be inclined to say that Mr. Gordon confuses the outer action of the 
human being with his moral dispositions. He completely fails to notice that 
Abdu-l-Aziz appeals merely to the impulse of fear in his subjects and thereby 
modifies their outer actions, but does not refine their thought and emotions 
through the improvement of the social conditions under which they live. 

Mr. Gordon seems to be right when he says, 

- we need not be blind to the fact that in Africa and Asia . . . the enemies of Russia, 
whom we tend to consider our friends, are among the most reactionary elements . . . the 
splitting of the world into Russian and Western spheres is far from the whole story of 
important trends in world politics today. ... [The people of the East] fear and hate 
Great Britain and Russia alike (page 265-66). 

However, I think it would be more accurate if he had said that the people of 
the East fear and hate the imperialistic tendencies of Great Britain and Russia 


as well as those of Zionism. : 
Nouri JaFaR 


Watpote, Eten Wares. Tell Me: 290 Amswers to Questions Children Ask 
Most Frequently. New York: Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, Inc., 1947. 
vii+160 pp. 

Ellen Wales Walpole, author of the pictorial Golden Dictionary, has 
written another reference book for children. Twelve years were spent in the 
preparation of this book in finding the most typical questions children ask and 
in checking the suitability and authenticity of the answers. 

For a child who is wondering about things, T'e/] Me is a book that is 
satisfying. Not only does it answer the question, but it also suggests experi- 
ments and observations to make which pertain to the matter. Quite often this 
information leads to further questioning. Tell Me demonstrates how an adult 
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exposed to the barrage of questions fired by a normally curious child can 
handle the answers with simple language and kindly attitude. An example of 
this is: 

How do we see? 

We see with our eyes. 

Eyes are wonderful looking-glasses that show us the world. The eyes tell our brains 
and minds what they have seen. 

We can see better in the daylight than we can in the dark. But even in the dark our 
eyes can show us the shapes of some things. Try seeing in the dark when you are in bed 
some night. When your eyes get used to the dark, they will be able to see a little. They 
will soon find the window, then perhaps a mirror. They will find the dark shadow that is 
the chest or the foot of the bed. You will soon know where everything in your room is. 

We cannot see very tiny things with our eyes. It is a good idea to look at tiny things 
through a magnifying glass. It makes small things look bigger. 

‘Try to look through a magnifying glass at a tiny insect or at the skin on your hand 

- (page 37). 

In the Preface, “Introduction for Grownups,” Miss Walpole gives some 

of the techniques and attitudes she has found useful in answering children’s 
questions. She suggests: 
. . » Explain as many of the simple details as you can. Encourage the child to find out 
as much as he can for himself. Do not give more information than he can digest. Make 
sure your attitude is right and you cannot go far wrong. . . . Teach him to look upon his 
wants and his needs as challenges rather than barriers to his happiness” (page vii). 

The questions and answers have been divided into ten chapters of related 
subject-matter: animals, plants, myself, people, words, machines, sky, God. 
The questions follow in natural sequence, making this a book interesting to 
read as a whole as well as in part. Douglas Anderson has illustrated each one 
of the answers with a simple drawing in keeping with the spirit of the subject 
discussed. 

Tell Me is not to be mistaken for an encyclopedia. It supplements it. A 
reader, young or old, feels the warm interest of a grown-up toward a young 
friend who wants to know why. An adult, because of his point of view, may 
disagree with some of the answers, but this will not occur often enough to 
detract from the value of T’e/) Me as a book that that will help children. 


CaROoLinE FERGUSON 


Longer Pre-Service Education 
[Continued from page 219] 


and more and better in-service training. The Ohio scheme for 
certification is a good example of a plan that encourages the 
latter. In this state, a prospective high-school teacher secures 
a “provisional” certificate, valid for four years, on completion 
of an approved four-year college course. He may secure a 
“professional” certificate on completion of twenty-four months 
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of successful experience and eighteen semester-hours of addi- 
tional approved training. A teacher is not eligible for tenure 
unless he holds at least a professional certificate. He may 
secure a permanent certificate on completing forty months’ 
successful experience under the professional certificate (that is, 
a total of sixty-four months) and securing an approved Master’s 
degree or its equivalent. The plan for elementary-school 
teachers differs in some details but follows a similar pattern. 

The Ohio program, no doubt, could be improved in various 
respects, but it has the great merit of encouraging young people 
to enter teaching early and continue professional education con- 
currently with experience on the job. Until advocates of the 
five-year program offer much stronger evidence than they have 
yet advanced, we are justified in rejecting their proposal. If 
we need to increase the amount of training, let us increase it at 
the in-service rather than the pre-service level. In this way we 
shall get much more for our time and money. 

R. i. E. 


Y 7 7 


Common Pre-Primer Words 
[Continued from page 206| 


ASTERY of the 71 words in the short pre-primer list may 

be set up as the goal which the teacher hopes the chil- 

dren may attain in reading the pre-primers. If she knows that 

several words in Pre-Primer A will not be met again until the 

child begins to read the primer of the series, it will be well to 

teach these words for the time being only, and not drill upon 

them. The children will have too much chance to forget these 
words before they meet them again. 

The pre-primers now available are carefully devised. The 
vocabulary of each is chosen to serve the over-all purpose of the 
author. The pictures are beautifully colored and portray inci- 
dents which children understand and in which they are inter- 
ested. Since reading is a complicated process, even in the first 
steps, and since the tastes and powers of the children are so 
varied, no single pre-primer series can be expected to catch and 
hold the interest of all of them. For this reason, many books 
should be used, even at the introductory level of reading, so 
that the majority of the children may begin the long trek 
toward competence. [Vol. XXVII, No. 8] 
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